CHAPTER  VII
TRANSPORTING   FARM   PRODUCTS
ALL farm products which arc not consumed on farms require local transportation of one kind or another, either to local markets or to shipping points. Furthermore, for all commodities in excess of local requirements, transportation from country points to terminal markets is essential. Because farmers and consumers generally have relations with concerns engaged in transporting commodities over local or long distances, they have considerable knowledge and appreciation of the economic importance of this service. As a rule, the public knows far more about transportation in its various phases than it knows about other middlemen and their services.
It is undoubtedly true that public roads place a measure of responsibility upon citizens requiring them to obtain and analyze a certain amount of highway information. As a result people are without question fairly well informed about local roads. Certainly the widespread interest in railway transportation and the experience of the Interstate Commerce Commission has not been without educational value concerning the economics of railway rates and services. In fact, the tendency to public reliance upon the Interstate Commerce Commission and other orderly means of dealing with railroads as middlemen stands out in sharp contrast to the unrest of the two decades culminating in 1887, in the creation of this body and its regime of regulation. The facts gained by these thirty odd years of public interest in the railroads as middlemen have at least given farmers and con-
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